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LA CHASTE SUZANNA 

By Jean Jacques Henner (French) 



-Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 




CAIN 

By Fern and Cormon 



-Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



The Luxembourg Loan Exhibition 



By EVELYN MARIE STUART 



THROUGH the ccurtesy of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of France, and 
the co-operation of the French Ambas- 
sador and the Director of the Luxembourg 
Museum, the Art Institute of Chicago, during 
the past two months, has been enabled to offer 
the public an exhibition affording unusual op- 
portunities for retrospective study of the art 
of France during the 1870 period. 

That this was a period of the utmost im- 
portance to France and to the world, no one 
at all familiar with art history needs to be re- 
minded. This era indeed, witnessed the rise 
to prominence of the Impressionistic school 
and many of the works of the greatest men 
of their day were included in the Luxembourg 
loan collections. Carefully selected, compre- 
hensive, and of as near uniform interest and 
importance as possible, this exhibition was in- 
deed an historic event and one of which all 
lovers and students of art were most appre- 
ciative. 



The Fini«: Arts Journal experienced a 
peculiar sense of satisfaction in regard to 
this exhibition, for it so happens that no one 
has ever written so exhaustively and so enter- 
tainingly of this very museum and this partic- 
ular period in art as has our former editor, 
Charles Louis Borgmeyer. For many years 
Mr. Borgmeyer was engrossed in the study 
of impressionism. His interest resulted in 
a long residence in France and an intimate 
acquaintance with the great impressionists. 
Inspired by the glory of French art he com- 
piled the material for two books, "The Lux- 
embourg Museum and Its Treasures," and 
"The Master Impressionists," both of which 
appeared in serial form in the Fine Arts 
Journal, and were subsequently issued in 
book form from its presses. 

In reviewing this exhibition, therefore, we 
can find no fitter words than those of this 
famed scholar and critic who has said: 

"Perhaps the most popular museums in the 
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CHRIST 

By Eugene Carriere (French) 

— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



world are the National Museums of the 
Louvre, Luxembourg and Petit Palais. The 
art objects displayed in these treasure-houses 
largely reflect the current artistic taste of the 
world, if they do not actually fashion it, for 
it is here that one sees the daily throng of 
cosmopolitan visitors, and the chances are that 
many a man takes his art cue for life from 
these collections. If you doubt this, spend a 
day in the galleries of the Luxembourg or 
Petit Palais, and you will see pass before you 
throngs of the decent, solid people of the 
world. Now and then one sees a man full 
of excitement over the loveliness of a picture, 
new to him ; he has lost all trace of self -con- 
sciousness ; his eyes sparkle with appreciation. 
That man is having a pleasure beyond the val- 
ue of money. If, by passing on my notes, I 



can aid a few of my fellow beings to this 
pleasure, or arouse in them the ambition to 
seriously study these collections, or any others 
near home, I shall feel a little less egotistical 
in putting in print the thoughts that have 
come to me on my many visits to Paris. 

"In the Luxembourg the pictures are, 
roughly speaking, by living men. Some few, 
like Cabanel, Baudry, Rosa Bonheur, Chaplin, 
Daumier, Lepage, Ricard, and Ribot, have 
been kept there many years after their death, 
but the usual routine is for the picture to go 
to the Louvre after ten years have passed. It 
is a dangerous passage, however, for more 
are lost en route than arrive safely. Those 
lost often turn up at provincial museums, a 
truly polite way of saying they are not quite 
worthy of the supreme honor of hanging in 
the Louvre. To enter the Luxembourg is the 
greatest public honor possible to a living artist, 
and most artists would die willingly if thereby 
they might enter the Louvre after ten years.'' 

Our illustrations include a great number of 
the Luxembourg pictures to be seen at the 
Institute during this exhibition. They also 
include, however, other works by the artists 
represented which have appealed to Mr. Borg- 
meyer with greater force. Thus Fernand Cor- 
mon, whose canvas, "The Smithy," had been 
selected as representative by those who as- 
sembled the recent loan collection, made a 
stronger claim upon our author's fancy with 
his "Cain," of which Mr. Borgmeyer says: 
. "The painter of events of the heroic and 
biblical ages, of the Iron age, of Prehistoric 
man, presents for our consideration, his affect- 
ing 'Cain.' This was exposed at the Salon of 
1880 and broke away from all traditional 
Cains. The picture is very impressive, for it 
is instinct with an intensely biblical feeling. It 
represents Cain and his trembling band around 
the litter in intense dejection. Warriors, old 
and young, form a despairing group, and one 
can imagine the misery and untold agony of 
these men of by-gone times, as they hasten 
forward in that dreary, dry, parched and bar- 
ren waste of arid Judea, carrying the litter on 
which sits the old mother with two sleeping 
children pressed against her limbs. The dusty, 
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sand)- soil of the desert, the sun- 
forsaken sky. the painful knowl- 
edge of the brutal tragedy just en- 
acted, accent the impression of sol- 
itude and sadness. There is a touch 
of the melodramatic hardly to be 
expected from the simplicity of 
the scene. This picture once seen 
is not easily forgotten." 

Perhaps no picture in this ex- 
hibition excited more comment 
than the "Christ" of Eugene Car- 
riere. "Eugene Carriere was made 
prisoner during the Ercnch-Ger- 
man war and sent to Dresden, 
where he haunted the galleries ; 
Rembrandt especially interesting 
him. After the war he studied 
under Cabanel for five years, lie 
married and was forced bv pov- 
erty to use his family as models. 
This proved good fortune in the 
end, for it practically made him. 
In the beginning Carriere started 
with the real gift of a colorist. ITe 
came, by chance, under the influ- 
ence of s o m e pastels by Eantin- 
Latour, and probably Henner also 
had some influence upon him ; at 
any rate, during this time his col- 
ors were charming, the subjects 
being principally children. 

"Little by little his colors and 
forms changed, becoming more 
and more austere, possibly corre- 
sponding with his new moral ideal of human 
philosophy. 

"ITe dwelt much upon this air that plays 
so great a part in nature, saying that a figure 
stands surrounded by atmosphere, as a fish 
is surrounded by water, only one is a sub- 
stance less dense. This atmosphere must be 
represented, must be felt between you and 
the model and between the model and the 
background ; therefore you cannot properly 




MARTYRDOM OF THE NAZARENE 
I-ly Jean Jacques Henner (French) 

— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



ner of seeing a little, he obtained surprising 
effects. He would hardly see a figure stand- 
ing before him but would catch sight of it, 
blurred, shrouded, transfigured, lost and melt- 
ing into soft half-lights; he dreamed it, or 
rather some fragments of it, expressive and 
significant fragments, no doubt, a face or 
hands, or some part of the dress Moating and 
looming through the hazy twilight. He ar- 
gued that 'The human body was not a cast, 



render even a study of the model without but a piece of repousse work hammered out 

also painting the background. To him every- by great blows from within.' He talked much 

thing was blurred, indistinct; nothing was of the bone formation, of the fact that it was 

detached, so that by exaggerating this man- necessary to construct the head before one 
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could give life to it. He attacked the 
drawing by marking out the prom- 
inences, the curves, the hollows and 
the reliefs, and in that way brought 
out the form itself instead of trying 
to produce it by a line, which is, at 
best, only the indication of the form. 
In other words, he worked on the 
lines of a sculptor. Some say he did 
nothing of the kind, that he did not 
take the trouble to draw, but painted 
a monochrome curtain of tone over 
the whole thing. 

"One of Carriere's admirers wrote 
his experience in an effort to copy one 
of these 'easily accomplished effects.' 
lie says it was only after patient 
hours spent in trying to reproduce in 
fac-simile these strange, elusive pic- 
tures that he grasped their technical 
qualities, their poetic intention, their 
thoughtful nature and could fully rec- 
ognize the difficult achievement of the 
artist. 

"Like everything original, it is a 
dangerous style to imitate. I think it 
is generally admitted that Carriere's 
figures show great strength of model- 
ing, though they are enveloped in an 
atmosphere that makes them elusive. 

"Carriere's 'Christ' is as different 
from most Christs as are his mothers different 
from those we are accustomed to sec, — on 
canvas. Christ on the Cross inspires all 
artists ; it gives them the opportunity to ex- 
press profound sentiment, pity, physical and 
moral suffering and, from the point of view 
of the painter himself, it allows him to prove 
that he can model a beautiful body with fine 
flesh color, and learnedly attach to the body 
the arm shriveled by pain and held by the 
nails which have pierced the hands. Then 
the sky offers another chance to exhibit skill, 
for a sky dignified enough for this tragedy 
must be a passionate, unhappy, and sadly 
mournful one. Any one or all of these mo- 
tives may be in the painter's mind, but it 
would seem that Carriere had concentrated in 
the character of Christ. The form and fca- 
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AU <l ANT — Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 

Attf/iiste Carohts-Ditran (French) 



tures are barely defined, but the Spirit of the 
Man stands before us. Of color, as gener- 
ally understood, there is none. The mysterious 
brown figure melts into its background. The 
pallid face and hands are in a strange and 
hazy glow ; his figure gains solidity ; the sub- 
stance and body of the figure seem powerfully 
presented, but we sec nothing of surrounding 
details; place is immaterial; the eye centers 
on the main figure ; there is nothing to distract 
our attention from the pathetic subject. Many 
persons feel that this Christ on the Cross is 
one of the most religious paintings of the cen- 
tury ; that this vision of Carriere's soul was 
conveyed to canvas with a seemingly uncon- 
scious effort, that it is the outcome of assidu- 
ous study of nature and contains a store of 
observation and feeling." 
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PORTRAIT DU PEINTRE FRANCA IS 
By Emile Auguste Carohts-Duran (French) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



Another important picture of the same 
theme was the "Christ Crucified" (or, as 
]>orgmeyer entitles it, "The Martyrdom of the 
Nazarene") of Jean-Jacques Henner, showing 
a very different handling* of the subject. Com- 
parison of the two pictures reproduced here- 
with will be found most absorbing. Of Hen- 



ner's art in general Mr. l'orgmeyer relates: 

"Henner's father was the first to appreciate 
and encourage his son's talent, denying him- 
self that the boy might study under good mas- 
ters. When the father died, he left this duty 
to his other children and they assumed the 
task, laboring and denying themselves in turn, 
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so that the brother, of whom they 
were so proud, might continue his 
studies. It is pleasant to add that 
Henner was worthy of the sacrifices 
they made for him, and paid back 
what he owed to them. He spent five 
years in Rome as a Prix de Rome 
man and returned to Paris with a 
manner quite changed from that in 
which he had painted his historical 
pieces and portraits, such as that of 
Abbe Hugard. Much of the delicacy 
and suavity of his figures is due to his 
long study of the old masters. It was 
about this time, 1865, that 'La Chaste 
Suzanne' carried the day for him in 
Paris." 

Though not shown in this exhibi- 
tion, we take pleasure in presenting 
it as the frontispiece for this number. 

"La Chaste Suzanne" is a large can- 
vas of a standing nude, an exquisite 
picture of virginal and youthful grace, 
pitched in a key of silvery shade and 
white lights, warmed by a delicate 
glow. It is modelled firmly, but at 
the same time is supple. It shows 
Suzanne with one foot in the water of 
the fountain, while the two old men 
peek through the foliage of the laurels. 

"The Naide," not shown in this exhibition, 
is a little pearl, one. of the gems of the Lux- 
embourg. The impression of grave suavity 
and profound charm is shown in a supreme 
degree in this little "Naide" lying in deep 
shadows in the grass at the side of a stream 
of water. The "Na'ide" and "L'idylle" are 
two of his best nude studies. 

Of portraits this collection contained none 
more fascinating than that of the "Marque 
d'A." by Carolus-Duran. We reproduce here 
others of his Luxembourg portraits, "Femme 
au Gant" and "Portrait dii Peintre Francais," 
which are perhaps of even greater general ap- 
peal than the one shown in this exhibition. 

" 'La Dame au Gant' is, perhaps, because of 
the simplicity of the clothing, the most charm- 
ing and gracious of any of his portraits that 
I have seen ; but it is without his present-day 




PORTRAIT DE LA MERE DE L'ARTISTE 
By Elie Dalauny (French) 

— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



opulence of color and ease in placing his sit- 
ters. This is an early picture, as he sent it 
to the Salon in 1869, and is an example of 
the transitoriness of modern paintings, as it 
is already badly seamed with cracks in the 
dark shadows. This picture is more than a 
portrait, for it makes a picture independent 
from the likeness. The lady stands in profile 
with the face turned full toward us against 
a uniform grey background. Her long, full 
dress is of black satin, with a very little lace 
at the neck and edging the sash." 

Delauny's portrait of his mother was much 
observed at this exhibition, perhaps because 
there is always such a strong human interest 
about a painting of this kind. "Delauny," 
says Mr. Borgmeyer, "was with Bonnat, Hen- 
ner and Moreau in his years at Rome. He 
painted many mythological subjects, both in 
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PORTRAIT DE MME. X 
By Pierre- Auguste Renoir 



■ Courtesy of The Lnxcmboura, Paris 



easel pictures and mural decorations. His 
portraits have the penetrating and moral in- 
timacy of a modern analytical novel. Like 
those of his comrade, Ricard, they are unfor- 
getable. That of his mother at the Luxem- 
bourg is one of the most typical, although that 
of Mine. Toulmouche is probably his chef 
cToeuvre in portraiture. At the Luxembourg 
there is a case of turning frames containing 
over fifty designs and studies by Delauny." 

It seemed most significant that Benjamin 
Constant, whose fame is supposed to rest 
upon his Oriental studies, should be repre- 
sented in this collection with onlv a single pic- 
ture, and that a portrait which Mr. Borgmeyer 
entitles "Portrait de Mme. X." However, a 
study of Borgmeyer s critique will serve to 
explain this choice. 

"Benjamin Constant came from one of the 
old families of France. Lie, like so many 
other artists, served in the war between 



France and Germany ; but before 
the war he was a student of Cab- 
anel for a short time. A picture 
that he exhibited at the Salon of 
1870 caused unusual comment. 

" 'Les Derniers Rebelles' is typ- 
ical of his attempts at the dramatic, 
but the most shallow student of the 
dramatic must feel something miss- 
ing, the something that would stop 
him short before the picture and 
hold his attention. In such a sub- 
ject, the grimness of a wholesale 
execution, one would naturally 
look for frenzy and excitement, not 
necessarily shown in the movement 
or the gesticulations of the people, 
for they are soldiers, but in the 
feeling that Benjamin Constant 
ought to have felt himself and have 
passed on to us. As it is, we can 
look at the picture without won- 
dering when blood will again flow 
and without hearing a murmur of 
an articulate expression of excite- 
ment. There is in this picture a 
fastidious taste. Possibly there is 
the East's indifference to time and 
eternity, but that I do not feel. In looking at 
it, I miss the movement and barbaric grace. 
He has ° painted with accuracy the solemn 
character of each individual, but it is not 
freely painted. We are in the presence of 
death, and, surely, we may at least look for 
strong dramatic quality, but here it is weak 
and, consequently, the picture fails to hold 
us. It does not impose itself upon us. Then 
again, there is nothing of Oriental richness of 
color, nor the feeling of the country. It is, 
outside of its high technical qualities, quite 
an ordinary painting." 

That Mr. Borgmeyer's estimate of Con- 
stant's art is borne out by the selection of a 
portrait rather than an Oriental scene for this 
collection, is an unescapable conclusion. Mr. 
Borgmeyer indeed, is a student of portrait 
painting and, in writing of Leon Bonnat, also 
represented in this exhibition by two por- 
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LA NAISSANCE DE VENUS 
liy Alexandre Cabanel (French) 



-Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



traits, he has made the following noteworthy 
observation : 

"Portrait painting lies at the root of his- 
torical painting; it brings us into touch with 
the aspects of the human face, introduces 
us to the inner man, reveals his individuality 
and tells us his history. 

Leon IJonnat is a practiced and sure-hand- 
ed painter of the human figure ; he knows how 
to set it firmly, draw it well, color it well, 
paint it well. Against a neutral background 
his figures stand out vigorously and he makes 
us feel the grace of their form, the firmness 
of the shaded masses. He seeks strong relief, 
full forms against a background that becomes 
a little monotonous by many repetitions. Me 
has, perhaps, painted more of the great men 
of his time than any other portrait painter; 
all the Presidents of hYance, most of the sov- 
ereigns of the earth, the great artists, writers, 
actors, and myriads of the rich." 

Cabanel was yet another artist represented 
in this collection by a portrait instead of by 
one of the things for which he has been most 
admired. We reproduce herewith a more 
typical Cabanel, for, as Mr Borgmeyer re- 



marks, "Although Cabanel has been dead 
more than twenty years, his 'Lirth of Venus' 
is still hung in the Luxembourg, and with 
Gerome and Louguereau, forms a group of 
what was probably the best among the modern 
classic and traditional painters. These men 
add to the sensation perceived by the eye and 
the mind, the uncertain acquisitions of expe- 
rience and education, which have created a 
wholly imaginary objective world. The qual- 
ities of composition and technical perfection, 
the refined elegance of drawing, fascinated 
them. 

"Cabanel was enamoured by beautiful 
mythological nudes, harmonious lines and the 
tender warmth of feminine Mesh. 'La Mais- 
sance de Venus' was painted in 1863 and is 
one of the most charming pieces of the nude 
painted during the time when nudes were 
yen- much in favor. The quality of the color, 
the 'blush' holds your attention. It is more 
graceful than Collins' 'Floreal.' It is superb 
in its beauty of line. In the Turth of Venus' 
the goddess is represented, not as arising from 
the sea, but gently, slowly awakening to life, 
floating on a wave, with her beautiful blonde. 
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LES I70MMK8 DU SAINT-OFFICE 
II} 1 -Iran I (nil Laurens (French) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



hair mingling with its foam. Five little 
Loves, Hying above in the blue morning sky, 
announce her birth through their conch 
shells. The picture is full of grace and, it 
need scarcely be said, much more French than 
Greek in feeling, the attitude being conscious 
and the face arch in expression. Her head, 
with its long, fair hair, is full of the beauty 
of which Cabanel was so complete a master. 
Cabanel's career was a happy and fortunate 
one. He received all the honors possible for 
France to give. He was given walls at the 
Pantheon and Hotel de Ville to decorate." 

Of Jean Paul Laurens, who also did some 
of the murals in the Hotel de Ville, a single 
example sufficed to declare the man of power 
to the American public. "Laurens," says Mr. 
Porgmeyer, "is a most forceful painter, whose 
subjects accord with French taste. The very 
great power of his brush and a certain harsh 
sentiment often make his pictures terrible. He 



delights in melodramatic horrors conjured up 
from realistic scenes of murder and outrage. 
He likes death and paints it savagely. He 
has been called the 'Painter of Death' and, in 
reading over a list of his works, one can well 
see the reason for the name. Lie has painted 
the deaths of Christ, Cato, Tiberius, Maxi- 
millian, and a host of others. 

"Laurens painted a series of historical pic- 
tures characterized by a vivid realization of 
their subjects, real resurrections of history. 
Men who paint so-called subject or historical 
pictures, with few exceptions, seem to have 
been fascinated by the dramatic side of a his- 
torical or literary episode rather than by 
painting. 

"His 'Les Homines du Saint-Office 1 (shown 
at this exhibition"), executed in a light, cool 
key, is one of the best he had painted up to 
t88q, both in the quality of the workmanship 
and the expression of the heads. The painter 
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has given us a page of most beautiful char- 
acter, and shows a religious knowledge of the 
middle ages. Here sit three men in white, 
warmed by the soft light that floods the 
vaulted chamber. One, the president of the 
Office, without doubt, is telling his secretaries 
what he wishes. In this man's face are the 
traits of implacable justice, everything in his 
attitude denotes strength of will, and exact, 
precise thought. It is the face of a priest 
with an added grandeur that Laurens has 
given." 

Of Alphonse Legros, represented at the Art- 
Institute by his portrait of Leon Gambetta, 
our historian of the Luxembourg observes: 
"M. Legros had exceptional opportunities, 
mostly ma.de by himself, to become the all- 
around artist that he was. As a boy of thir- 
teen he worked with an Italian house painter 
who colored images; from this to the studios 
of several decorators was but a step in the 
right direction, for, when the stripling grav- 
itated to Paris, it was to place himself under 
Cambon, the scene painter. In Cambon's 
atelier the merits of the young provincial 



were not long in making themselves felt. 
Legros' powers of draughtsmanship would 
have been noticeable anywhere, and to his 
natural gifts he added an earnestness of pur- 
pose beyond his years. Living frugally, the 
youngster not only contrived to earn his liv- 
ing, but submitted himself to the onerous 
academic drilling offered by the ficole des 
Beaux-Arts. Nor did his schooling end here. 
Studying under the painter, Belloc, and later 
with Lecoq de Boisbaudran, the student was 
all unconsciously fitting himself for the pro- 
fession of teaching which he practiced, with 
such signal success in after life. Most of his 
work (which was really teaching) was done 
in England, where he became a naturalized 
citizen, marrying an Englishwoman. He was 
a man of great accomplishments and genu- 
inely interested in all branches of painting, 
sculpture and design." 

In "The Dead Christ," herewith illustrated, 
he is simple, sincere, lofty. The picture is 
sombre in color, as it should be, for it is in 
the color of death, but, as we look upon the 
face of the Savior, our sense of woe is oblit- 




LE CHRIST MORT 
By Alphonse Legros (French) 



-Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 
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JASON 

By Gustave Moreau (French) 

— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



erated and our emotion grows stronger and 
stronger the longer we look. Nothing ob- 
trudes itself; it is austere and imposing, and 
assuredly we would not have it otherwise. 

A beautiful illustration of classic legend is 
the "Jason" of Gustave Moreau, one of the 
treasures of this exhibition. "Whether Mo- 
reau remained under the influence of the Old 
Masters and was crushed by this influence," 
observes our critic, "or whether he succeeded 
in shaking himself loose and merely absorbed 
their great qualities sufficiently to enable him 
to reproduce them in turn, was, and I believe 
is still, a point of dispute among critics. His 
work possesses a certain solemnity in its fig- 
ures, accessories, lighting and color, as well 
as a wonderful abundance of riches in the 



setting of the scene. All his faculties, all his 
skill were employed to express his imagina- 
tive thought with an almost absolute indiffer- 
ence to the action of the story. Thus Salome 
dances in an Indian palace and David medi- 
tates in a Persian palace. His art is neither 
decorative nor monumental in character and 
occupies a place apart. His works have never 
commanded a general appreciation, notwith- 
standing their many exquisite qualities, for 
they lack in some of the nobler and more ro- 
bust qualities. This, and the fact that his sub- 
jects are impossible to understand, except by 
those well up in mythology, may account for 
their lack of popular approval." 

An original drawing of the last composi- 
tion placed in the Pantheon by Pierre-Cecile 
Puvis de Chavannes was surely a most im- 
portant contribution to our art education. Mr. 
Borgmeyer observes : "'In France an oppor- 
tunity is given the artists to express their 
gr£at conception on monumental decorations 
of buildings. We are beginning in America 
to be less disdainful of this form of art. We 
have some very notable work and, although 
looked upon by most as a superfluity, it is 
growing in popularity. In the Boston Library 
is a series of five panels that most of us know, 
by Puvis de Chavannes, the great French 
decorator of the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Pie was chosen by France to decorate 
enormous spaces on the walls of the Pan- 
theon, the Sorbonne and several provincial 
museums, that of Amiens having some very 
fine examples of his well-balanced, beautiful 
visions. They are often imperfect in details, 
without doubt, but approached in the spirit 
of a poet and seer of great visions. 

"Puvis de Chavannes painted comparatively 
few easel pictures. 'Le pauvre pecheur/ 
herewith illustrated, is probably one of the 
most celebrated of his works in this class, al- 
though it is but little understood even today, 
and does leave a wonderful opening for funny 
remarks. He meant to show idealism broken 
by life without result, while youth, in the 
midst of sterile dunes, gathers the poor rare 
flowers of hope. The fisherman surely looks 
his part. Could anything be more hopeless, 
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LE ]>AUVRE PEC II EUR 

By Pierre-Cecile Puvis de Chavannes (French) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 




REZONVILLE 

By Aime Morot (French) 



-Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 
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By Guillaume Regamey (French) 



-Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



more broken ? Poor fellow ; he and his boat 
have been buffeted by storms without even 
the good fortune of an abundant catch of fish. 
He hopelessly watches the net to see it move 
under the weight of the fish, for that would 
mean salvation, not for himself alone, but for 
his children. He is predestined to unhappi- 
ness ; he has nothing, this man ; one sees it. 
His companion has probably died just as for- 
lornly as he has lived. He is alone, so de- 
spairing that he ceases to despair. Every- 
thing about him . is forlorn ; melancholy 
weighs upon him, envelopes him. Nature 
herself adds to his woe. The landscape is 
lugubrious. The sea, a dirty grey, spreads 
to the far horizon where it is lost in the same 
dirty grey. It is not a cheerful conception of 
the fate of ideals, if that is what Puvis de 
Chavannes meant to express, but it is a 
thoughtful composition with tranquil lines, 
broad, simple touch, accurate, soft tones and 



firm drawing. Perhaps through this we may 
grasp something of his own character and 
temperament." 

A large picture of the Franco-Prussian war 
drew many spectators. It was the work of 
Aime Morot. "Naturally the war of 1870 gave 
an impetus to military painting in France," 
says Mr. Borgmeyer. "Meissonier continued 
to paint his accurate representations of the 
past, but Detaille, de Neuville and Aime 
Morot developed along different lines. It is 
possible that they have nothing to say to us 
in the way of great art. 'Rezonville' and pic- 
tures like it are interesting, in that, men who 
have this peculiar peck touch or brush mark 
rarely convey any great or new thing in art. 
However, Aime Morot has had a brilliant and 
rapid career. His enormous variety of sub- 
jects, his acute perception and his intelligence 
make him a man to take notice of. Iiis 'Re- 
zonville' is full of energy and movement. It 
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is a precise representation of carnage. There 
runs through the whole terrible scene a pul- 
sation of human passion. It is a fragment of 
a passing vision of cavalry soldiers righting as 
they gallop across the battlefield in furious 
confusion. In the foreground, a group of 
four or five Prussian cuirassiers flying before 
a charge and turning to defend themselves 
against two or three French cuirassiers mixed 
up among them. At the right, coming over 
the brow of a bill, is a squadron of French 
cuirassiers charging with a most realistic 
wheeling movement. At the left in the back- 
ground; one sees between the heads of the 
Prussian's hdrses, other French cuirassiers. 
A French casque is falling to the ground at. 
the right. In Zola's 'La Debacle' (Downfall) 
there is a description of this charge and if you 
wish to get into the spirit of this picture he 
will put you there, if anyone can, \ 

"The horses are worth studying. There is 
one horse painted completely; the others are 
bits of horses, heads, legs and even tails. 
These altogether give the element of move- 



ment, forming in the spectator's eye an illu- 
sion of rushing horses. One would think 
Morot had benefited by the wonderful experi- 
ments made of the movement of horses by 
instantaneous photography, but he made his 
own experiments long before these, using his 
eye as a camera." 

Another military painter whose works we 
reproduce as shown in this retrospection was 
Guillaume Regamey. "A military painter 
much less known than many of his friends, 
but nevertheless a real painter. He gives a 
certain picturesque quality to his soldiers ; the 
lowest seem heroic. This quality does not 
show in 'Les Cuirassiers' as it does in several 
that are owned by the museum at Pau, but 
there is a feeling of great distinction in this 
work, which is increased by its color of rusty 
gold. In this picture the reds are oblique and 
if you look you will see that the reds of the 
Cottet next to it are horizontal and hold your 
attention much longer than the oblique." 

A "Head of a Laurel-crowned Muse" in- 
cluded in this exhibition seemed less typical 
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By James Tissot (French) 
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By Alfred Phillip Roll (French) 
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of the artist Hebert, than his famed "La 
Malaria/' which we herewith describe. Alfred 
Phillip Roll also we choose to represent with 
"En Avant" rather than either of his Institute 
pictures. Borgmeyer's critiques on these men 
and their work are as follows: 

"'La Malaria' was sent to the Salon in 
1850 by Hebert upon his return from Italy. 
He was young to have felt all the melan- 
choly disenchantment of existence that he 
put into this vision of dreamy and suffer- 
ing women. There is a great and an un- 
fathomable pathos in their deep-set eyes, their 
colorless faces, their infinite languor. The 
boat glides over the black water of the river, 
under a heavy, stormy sky, carrying its listless 
load of Italian peasants. 

"This picture is over sixty years old and 
still holds our interest because of the artist's 
clear conception. 

"Many critics affect disdain before military 
pictures and class them in an inferior posi- 



tion, but art is a question of taste. In fact, 
it is all taste, a matter of personal selection. 
All things may become everlastingly beau- 
tiful, even a drunken man, a dog, a house, a 
pail of skimmed milk. It is of no moment 
as to what material is used ; it is the use of 
this material, whatever it may be, with proper 
knowledge, that counts ; it is only a means 
with which to interpret the artist's visions, 
and it is only as visions that they are of value 
to us. 

"So with military pictures. In France they 
are bound to hold a large place in the exhibi- 
tions and museums, for military life plays a 
large part in every Frenchman's life. Every 
single person you see in France has been a 
private soldier, with the exception of those 
few thousands who have gone to special 
schools and have received their commissions 
without passing through a barrack room. If 
you dine with friends in Paris, not only the 
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man who drives your cab and the servant 
who opens the door for you, but everyone, 
rich or poor, whom yon pass in the street 
(save the older people who had not come un- 
der the laws when they were young), and all 
the well-to-do men at the dinner table, save 
such as may have been from their youth mil- 
itary officers by profession, have been private 
soldiers treated in no respect different from 
other private soldiers. He has experienced 
the rough and brutal but exceedingly salutary 
life of the barrack room, never for less than 
one year, usually for two, and sometimes for 
three or more. Even officers in uniform, a 
very large proportion of them, have risen 
from the ranks and have the acquaintance of 
a private soldier's life as the sharpest part of 
their experience and memory. The effect of 
such a universal system is incalculable. It 
means that the whole public opinion of the 
nation is a military opinion. A Frenchman 
knows arms as an American knows baseball, 



and every rank of society is equally acquaint- 
ed with military life in its hardest form. 

"So why should they not be interested in 
seeing military pictures? It was Alfred 
Phillip Roll who opened this held to 'The 
Crowd.' He told his story in 'En Avant' in 
a new way very much as Zola told his, from 
the point of view of the crowd. 

" 'En Avant' is rather different from the 
usual battle scene ; it is war as the crowd 
knows it. Under a grey, rainy sky are troops 
of infantry going forward. The dead body 
of a mule impedes their way and suggests 
that the battle has taken place near by. The 
ambulance seems to be traveling a rough road. 
A mounted officer is preceded by an old peas- 
ant acting as guide. The reds are grey, and 
the greys are dull ; a cold morning, the mist 
envelops a world of soldiers who seem to 
concur in looking cross at an episode in a 
little war. That is what one would say if the 
picture were not by Roll, but sympathy is 




SAINT SEBASTIEN 

By Theodore Ribot (French) 
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VUE DE ROME LA NUJT 

By Henri Joseph Harpighies (French) 



-Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



there to lighten and change all this. If. the 
reds are grey it is because the artist has 
wished them to be; he has made the panta- 
loons to accord with the day, still uncertain." 
Of Theodule Ribot, whose "Good Samari- 
tan'' formed a part of this collection, Mr. 
Borgmeyer writes: "Ribot naturally reminds 
one of the Spaniard Ribot a Ribera in his 
name and subject, if nothing more. His train- 
ing was varied from that of a tailor to a con- 
tractor. His first exhibition at the Salon was 
in 1 86 1 when he showed some kitchen scenes. 
These attracted attention to his work and 
they were compared favorably with the still 
life of Chardin by some enthusiasts. He was 
at any rate a strong and capable painter with 
a rare mastery of execution. His is a magic 
concentration of light which sometimes he ob- 
tains at the expense of truth. The memory 
of Rembrandt haunts his spirit, showing him 
to be a colorist in the sense of Dutch art. 
He attracts at the first view ; he repeats him- 



self too often; most of his portraits of women 
are all treated in the same fashion, the color 
work seldom varying. He is monotonous in 
color and work." 

We reproduce herewith his "Saint Sebas- 
tien" and the following comment from "The 
Luxembourg Museum and Its Treasures" : 

"The almost nude body of the saint is 
thrown on the ground. He is partly resting 
on his poor arrow-pierced arms. His head is 
raised, his eyes closed and his mouth painfully 
open. Near him two women dressed in som- 
ber garments kneel, giving him what aid they 
can. In the foreground lies a broken arrow. 
The leaden green color of the flesh is in 
strong relief with the heavy shadows of the 
almost black background." 

The Harpignies of this exhibition was a 
bit disappointing, for, though a large canvas, 
it was not one of the artist's most pleasing 
pictures, the examples herewith reproduced 
being perhaps more generally agreeable. 
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"Harpignies," says Mr. Borgmeyer, "was 
born way back in 1819, and is today, now that 
Ziem has gone, the Doyen of the French 
school. He is the last of a generation of great 
landscape painters, and neither his hand, his 
eye or his feelings show the fatigue of the 
years. Not only does he hold his own, but at 
ninety he is still progressing — so much so that 
his pictures at the Salon each year are looked 
for by all those who wish to keep in touch 
with French art. He is a worthy successor 
of masters like Corot, Millet, Rousseau and 
Daubigny. He holds many a formula dear 
to the men of eighty years ago ; in some of 
the silvery contours of his trees one can trace 
the direct influence of Corot, but there is usu- 
ally more firmness and less grace. On the 
other hand, many of the modern French land- 
scape painters clearly betray his influence in 
their work and repeat his methods." 

We substitute also for the "Young Woman 
in Red Jacket," representing James Tissot in 
this exhibition, his "Faust and Marguerite" 
with Mr. Borgmeyer's criticism, believing it 
to be a more interesting picture. 



" 'Faust et Marguerite' is an old picture, 
dated i860, and is painted on wood. It re- 
flects the teaching of a Beige, Henry Leys, 
who was one of Tissot's masters (master also 
of Alma-Tadema). It is executed with a cer- 
tain affectation of the style of the art of the 
period, a certain severe precision of manner 
and simplicity of method and strongly sug- 
gested harmonies. It shows a- strange and 
somber court ; in the brick walls are sculp- 
tures of the Virgin surrounded by saints and 
in the background a crucifixion. A staircase, 
at the right, has pillars of red and green wood 
supporting a canopy. The walls are deco- 
rated by paintings or tapestries. A woman 
descends with a little girl at her side. 

"In the foreground, at the right, is Faust, 
dressed in a long blue coat trimmed with 
ermine, a red hat upon his head. Marguerite 
has stopped at his side, her eyes lowered. She 
wears a charming costume of grey, white and 
pink, and holds her prayerbdok in her hand. 

"At the left, near a tree, walks a well-to-do 
citizen, his ample yellowish mantle thrown 
over his shoulder. His wife and child are 
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By Henri Joseph Harpignies (French) 
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with him, but he is the important member of 
the family. In the background are people in 
front of the crucifixion. A bourgeois is seated 
on a bench against the wall of the stairway 
near a Christ entombed in the brick of the 
wall." 

Of Felix Ziem, whose works graced the 
retrospective collection, we reproduce an ex- 
tract from Mr. Borgmeyer's history of the 
artist and his works. 

"Felix Ziem, the painter of Venetian scenes, 
and contemporary of Puvis de Chavannes, 
Uarpignies, and a small group of other celeb- 
rities who immediately succeeded the great 
masters of the period of 1830, was born at 
Beaune in 1821, and died in his atelier on the 
heights of Montmartre, Paris, in 1911. He 
was the son of a Croatian soldier who was 
made prisoner at Montereau in 1814. After 
his liberation he decided to stay in France, 
and settled in Provence, where he married. 



The boy at his baptism received the names 
of Felix Francois George Philibert. Fie was 
sent at an early age to complete his education 
at Dijon, and as he was fond of drawing, his 
parents at first thought that the proper career 
for him would be that of an architect. Fie 
followed the lectures on this subject at the 
ficole des Beaux- Arts at Dijon, and at the 
age of eighteen he carried off the Grand Prix, 
and started for Rome. But, instead of going 
to Italy as a young student of architecture, he 
suddenly developed a decided leaning toward 
painting, and set out with a box of colors and 
brushes. 

"Rome seemed to him, however, to have 
been thoroughly exhausted, and he wandered 
over the rest of Italy in quest of a new field, 
which he found at last at Venice. Not that 
he actually settled on the spot and resolved 
to paint nothing else but Venice the rest of 
his life, as some have imagined, but the old 
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city of the Doges simply, for the moment, 
appealed to his fancy *more than any other. 
He continued his travels, paid' visits to the 
East, ventured even as far as Constantinop'e, 
which was quite a feat in those days, and re- 
turned to France, where he spent some time 
on the Riviera and at Marseilles. En route 
he picked up whatever teaching he could from 
various masters, but mostly studied on his 
own accord. When he came to Paris, some 
time before the year 1848, he was, therefore, 
already a young painter with set tastes and 
forms of art, and merely improved on the 
scattering knowledge that he had acquired. 
He used the sketches that he had made in 
Italy and elsewhere, gave them the finish and 
perfection that he learned in Paris, and made 
his debut as an exhibitor as far back as the 
Salon of 1849, when he presented two sub- 
jects, a 'View of the Bosphorus' and the 
'Grand Canal of Venice/ 

"The 'Vue de Venise' is a typical work of 
Felix Ziem's best manner and was painted 
in 1852 for the Salon. It shows the Doges 



Palace and the Campanile and quays of Ven- 
ice in the background, under a brilliant sun- 
set sky. In the foreground the canal reflects 
the fishing boats with their red sails and fish- 
ing nets hung out to dry. A loaded gondola 
gives a touch of movement as it leaves one of 
the boats in the distance/' 

A Boudin, "Le port de Bordeaux," which 
formed a part of this collection, serves to call 
forth an interesting story of this courageous 
man : 

"Boudin was born at Honfleur in 1825 to 
a bluff hearty sailor fellow, the pilot who 
guided the fortunes of the steamboat Francois 
of Havre, and to his wife, the stewardess 
aboard her husband's boat. Little Boudin be- 
gan to earn the bread of his harsh life as 
cabin boy, seeing before his fourteenth year 
the seas that lie between France and England 
and the West Indies. At fourteen the boy 
yearned to become a painter, and to be done 
with seafaring. Luck was in his way, for the 
father, weary of the sea, set up a little sta- 
tionery shop on the Grand Qnai at Havre, and 
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Pij Leon Lliermitte (French) 
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young i'ondin became sho]) boy. The shop 
boy taught himself painting on the (jiiays in 
and out of season. Into the shop strayed a 
hard-iip artist called Troyon, then well con- 
tent to sell a picture for five dollars, lie 
bought a canvas and made friends with the 
boy. Another down-at-the-heels fellow, 
called Millet, then near starving, and pester- 
ing the merchants, officials, sailors and their 
sweethearts to let him paint their portraits at 
thirty francs a head, also befriended him. 
Courbet sought out the boy. Boudin's friends 
warned him that Corot at fifty could not earn 
a livelihood, but to painting young Boudin 
would go. The town counciPof Havre raised 
him a small allowance and to Paris he went 
on t went}'- five francs a week for a short time. 
The money was soon at an end. He paid his 
laundress forty francs with a picture ; it after- 
wards brought four thousand. So Roudin 
knew the bitterness of penury. Driven home 



at last he tried to raise the money to get to 
Paris in 1857 by an auction of pictures, 
tempted by Claude Monet thereto, who prom- 
ised him the help of dealers. The sale failed, 
lie had settled in rooms at the old inn and 
farmhouse on the road to Ilonrleur called 
Saint Simeon, and the man sadly opened a 
school of painting there. That old inn of 
Saint Simeon was to become the home of many 
Prench artists. There for twenty-five years 
lodged from time to time Millet, Troyon, 
Courbet, Diaz, liarpignics, poor Jongkind, 
Pepine, Isabey, Daubigny, Monet, Cals and 
others. However, Houdin's academv was no 
success, and he moved twenty miles to the 
coast, to Trouville. Rapidly his mastery of 
the seas and of the heavens w o n him the 
homage of painters. Courbet cries, 'You alone 
understand the heavens.' Dumas calls him 
'Master of the skies'; Corot dubs him 'king of 
the heavens.' 
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"But the public would not buy, nor the deal- 
ers. Boudin, utterly poor, married in 1864, 
and with a dot of four thousand dollars, the 
pair made their home in a garret up a flight 
of rickety stairs, in a mean street of Hon- 
fleur. Boudin fought starvation there for 
four years ; then made for Havre, but his pov- 
erty was so acute that he had to lose an order 
to decorate some panels for a rich tradesman 
of the town, not having decent clothes wherein 
to go to the business. The winter saw him 
burning the furniture for warmth and going- 
out to work as a common laborer. The artists 
called him to Paris, a city he detested, only to 
be dogged by the ill luck of the war of 1870. 
Boudin made for Brussels and amidst the 
swarm of refugees knew the bitterest poverty. 
He went out as a laborer again. His wife, by 
good luck, interested a dealer in his art whilst 
marketing, and the good fellow enabled the 
artist to get back to his easel. At last, in 1881, 
Boudin's persistent appearance at the Salon 



won him a third class medal. In 1884 he won 
a second class, which cleared him of all future 
terrors of rejection and made him 'hors con- 
cours! He had now been selling his pictures 
slowly for some time, if at poor prices. In 
1888 a hundred canvases were sold at the 
Hotel Droliot for fourteen hundred dollars. 
But the tide was turning. The State bought 
his large 'Russian Corvette/ In 1889 he was 
struck his bitterest blow in the loss of his wife, 
and the gold medal was given to a heart- 
broken man. In 1896 the State bought his 
'Rade de Villefranche' and sent him, by Puvis 
de Chavannes, the cross of the Legion of 
Honour. But the old artist's health was broken 
by long years of want. Whilst at work on a 
canvas at the chalet near Deauville, his native 
Normandy, he fell dead. A modest man, who 
sought honors only for his fellows, Monet said 
of him, 'His .advice has made me what I am.' " 
The "Autumn at Moret" of Guillemet, 
whose "Paris" we herewith illustrate, formed 
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By Paul Cezanne 
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a feature of the Luxembourg Loan Exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Borgmeyer described "Paris" as "A 
sort of panorama which embraces an enormous 
horizon and seems to be Paris seen from 
Meudon. The enveloping air is that of the 
North. It is a scene of northern sunlight, in 
which the clouds are distinctly in front of the 
sky and in which the blue is enveloped." 

A drawing by L'hermitte in the Institute 
collection recalls the story of his life which 
with his great picture, "La paye des Moisson- 
neurs," we herewith reproduce from Mr. 
Borgmeyer's book on the Luxembourg. "Sixty 
years ago/' he writes, "there was a sickly lit- 
tle boy, who to pass the long hours that he 
spent on his bed, copied pictures from the 
illustrated papers just as hundreds of children 
have clone since. But this boy showed from 
the first such exceptional qualities that when 



he grew better a purse was made up and he 
was sent to Paris to study. Fortunately for 
him, besides being a pupil at the ficole des 
Beaux Arts, he entered the Atelier of Lecoq 
de Boisbaubran and became one of the favorite 
pupils of this great teacher of Cazin, Rodin, 
Legrbs, Fantin-Latour and many others. It 
was from England that he received his first 
material encouragement (meaning money), 
although it was the Frenchman, Legros, who 
launched him. It was during this time, about 
1870, that he learned to paint, while earning 
his living as etcher, lithographer, etc. This 
devotion to graphic art left its stamp upon his 
work, but the farther away he gets from that 
period the more forceful grows his color. 
However, he was a master of lithographing. 

" 'Le paye des moissonneurs' is so charac- 
teristic of his personal manner that in spite of 
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the popularity of many of his other works it 
remains the most popular. It was painted 
when he was nearly forty and since then his 
style has gained breadth and he deals more 
freely with his models. In fact, this is a work 
of his transition period. The rather common- 
place, secondary characters show this, but the 
old bareheaded reaper, resting on the bench, 
gives to the work its moral significance. This 
figure is a discovery. It symbolizes the rugged, 
yet noble, toil of the soil. He has been en- 
gaged upon wresting from the earth the fruit 
of man's labor, a task to test man's efficiency. 
Little graces, paltry accomplishments, the pre- 
tenses of civilization, avail one nothing here. 
The only things, the big things that count are 
the elemental qualities, slow endurance, faith 
that holds fast through all the changes of 
weather and the power of toughened muscle 



that may ache, but must, in spite of that, yield 
due obedience to the will. The story told is 
easily understood, but the symbolism must be 
felt. L'hermitte's youth made him familiar 
with these scenes of angular rusticity and he 
sees labor in the colors of labor, or, in other 
words, in the colors of the earth and in those 
of the dirty clothing in which these men have 
labored, sweat and slept. He carries this so 
far that the faces and skin as well as the walls 
and the ground keep to these colors. Every- 
thing is selected to intensify this feeling of 
hard, pitiless labor — labor performed by the 
sweat of their brows. The blue of the farm- 
er's blouse and the red of the roofs, which, 
by the way, is a cold red without yellow, ac- 
cent by contrast this feeling of fagged-out 
labor." 

Of the Impressionists there was a most 
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creditable showing in this retrospective view 
of French art and we turn to another of Mr. 
Borgmeyer's work entitled "The Master Im- 
pressionists" to refresh our memories in re- 
gard to these men. 

"The Impressionists," he writes, "were but 
a small group of contemporaries. Different 
authorities include different men, but a fairly 
broad list is the following: Manet, Claude 
Monet, Degas, Renoir, Pissarro, Sisley, Cez- 
anne, Raffaelli, Berthe Morisot, Bazille, Guil- 
laumin, Eva Gonzales-, Caillebotte, Forain, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Mary Cassatt. Recruits 
joined now and then, some to become desert- 
ers later on; but the old guard, those who 
opened up the way, are the Impressionists, 
Master Impressionists, if you prefer. - 

"Impressionism takes its place among the 
things of the past in the history of art. It is 
a closed chapter. Today the fireworks are 
over, the subject finished ; the fierce battles did 
their work in developing the artists. What 



the future will say it is hard to tell, but one 
thing is sure, the study of it is most interest- 
ing, most broadening. Whether we go into 
ecstacies or not over the pictures painted by 
these men depends upon our natural tastes, 
but we ought at least to know about them, 
who they were, what they did, and why they 
did it. 

"Cezanne stands forth as a big figure in 
modern art, judge his art as we may. We are 
compelled to pause before his grim and reso- 
lute interpretation from which all emotion is 
banished, and are forced to admit his unrelent- 
ing strength and directness, although it may 
not be altogether pleasant to us. 

"He shows us the backbone and the skele- 
ton of a bit of nature, and while his ^version 
of nature is a powerful one, often a cYuel, 
uncompromising statement of bald facts, it is 
too austere to charm. There is no joy or 
gaiety in it. 

"Cezanne's offering to Impressionism was 
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LISEUSE 

By J-ierre-Augnste Renoir 
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neutral color, and it was a great gift. He 
used the neutral color purple as a compromise 
of red and blue. Some Cezanne faddists, and 
there are Cezanne faddists for fair — say he 
is the founder of the whole school, but after 



all he represents but a section of the move- 
ment, and all fads are exaggerations of a sec- 
tion. By this I mean that the average man or 
faddist would try to make, for example, a 
thing appear forcibly under a green, an or- 
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THE RAILROAD BRIDGE AT CHATOU 
By Pierre-Auguste Renoir 



(Legacy of Gustave Caillebotte) 
-Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



ange or a purple light, while a genius makes 
it take its place among the others as a whole, 
to make a unit. A genius is generally a com- 
plete article, while a faddist may be likened to 
the man who uses one finger instead of the 
whole hand. 

"There is no denying that Cezanne's inde- 
pendent effort exercised a very notable influ- 
ence on the Impressionist evolution. His sim- 
plification of colors, surprising in a painter 
who was so in love with reality and analysis 
as was Cezanne, his luminous shadows, deli- 
cately tinted, made a valuable addition to the 
common fund." 

"L'Estaque," included in the review under 
consideration and herewith illustrated, Mr. 
Borgmeyer observes, "seems not to have been 
quite finished, but Cezanne often left his can- 
vases bare in spots and this may have been 



intentional, but it gives an effect of the sky 
having gone wrong. It separates into sections ; 
it is too white and is out of tone. The sky in 
itself, the water, the mountains, and the -gar- 
den in the foreground are all solid in value." 

One of the Impressionists' offerings at this 
exhibition was 'The Red Roofs" of Camille 
Pissarro, and of his art Mr. Borgmeyer ob- 
serves : 

"In looking at Pissarro's pictures, such as 
'Pontoise,' The Tuilleries Gardens,' and 'La 
Carrousel,' they seem almost academic in their 
drawing when compared with the methods of 
the Impressionists. Pissarro was slow to take 
the new ideas. Pie was forty years of age be- 
fore he fully entered Impressionism, and then 
he, too, decomposed his tone in order to rein- 
force it, and advanced day by day in light and 
brightness, but he stayed on the safe side, 
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never going to extravagant lengths. He had 
a tendency to see blue everywhere. This blue 
of his is special to him. You see it in the 
petticoats of the peasants, in the blouses of 
his laborers. It is intensified in the shadows 
and whitens under the sun, but is kept in ac- 
cord with the green meadows by the vaporous 
sun-dust." 

Two most characteristic Raffaelli's in this 
show, "Notre Dame de Paris" and "Les Invites 
Attendant la Noce," call forth Mr. Borgmey- 
er's estimate of this man's art in its varied as- 
pects. "His pictures," says the critic, "are facts, 
noted directly from life, with often curious 
light effects, and there is the instantaneous 
expression that Renoir and Degas sought. He 
really only belongs to the Impressionists 
through his drawing. He does not use the 
broken color, but vibrant touches in which 
black and white are used in conjunction with 
touches of direct color. As the years have 
passed, his subjects have grown happier; from 
unhappy people in unhappy surroundings he 
passed to the lower middle class types of Paris 
and England. From these he passed to Paris 
itself, its people, its streets, and to the pic- 
turesque villages in the neighborhood of Paris. 
His impressions of these are the sincere im- 
pressions of the average m a n. Sometimes 
there is even beauty, but it is not the work of 
a poet, or of a subtle imagination. His vision 
is not that of a refined temperament, nor does 
it lift us from the world of realities into the 
realm of dreams. His types-are easily under- 
stood by anyone. 

" 'Les Invites Attendant La Noce' would 
make a fine illustration for Puck, Life or 
Judge. The poor people are most uncomfort- 
ably dressed up in their Sunday-best to attend 
the wedding. Mother is giving the final touch 
of style to father in buttoning his huge glove 
with a hairpin that she has worked out from 
under her elaborate cap. The umbrella is 
meant to be funny, but it is pathetic. The 
whole picture is like one of the ridiculously 
funny-pathetic things that brought laughter 
and tears to a Weber and Fields audience in 
the old days." 

Four pictures by Pierre-Auguste Renoir 



added zest to this show, and of this great ex- 
ponent of Impressionism, Mr. Borgmeyer has 
given us a very complete review. "Renoir, 
through his color," he says, "represents one 
side of the Impressionist school, the emotional 
side, while Manet represents the intellectual 
side, if there is such a side, and as to that, as 
I have already said, critics differ. Renoir was 
as opposed to theories as Manet, but had a 
greater desire to please. He was a dreamer, 
all nerves, all sensual; he felt the joy that 
there is in life just because it is life. His 
whole life has been a tender and gay love for 
life, and he expresses this love indefatigably 
in the voluptuous language of color. He and 
Claude Monet were alike in making a real 
fete of nature, a fairyland of joyful and 
caressing lights. One reason that he pleases 
is that he possesses such richness and such 
fineness of nerves that he himself cannot ex- 
plain how he obtains the results that amuse 
him.. His choice of subjects lies in the domain 
of grace, of joy, of all luminous things, of 
light, of the beauties of all nature, not a reper- 
toire of ugliness and brutality. He has painted 
infinitely diverse work, with the most different 
technique, but always with his own m ark 
stamped upon it. His works, while more or 
less unfinished and often resembling in their 
drawing the work of a very young artist, are 
still distinctive. They say Renoir has been 
one of the men distinctly difficult to copy, and 
that no one has attempted it as yet. His works 
show an extreme versatility and marked un- 
evenness. He has painted as lightly and as 
smoothly as Clouet, Holbein or Ingres, and he 
has painted with the palette knife. Les Baig- 
neuses is like enamel. The Femme qui dort 
has great gobs of paint. Pie has painted a pic- 
ture in a few hours and he has spent days 
without number on a picture no larger than 
the hand. 

"Renoir's women are physically well devel- 
oped, firm, healthy, full blooded, well-fed, 
sensuous animals, not the over-exercised 
women of Degas, but of the luxuriant, lang- 
uorous class, women casting alluring and 
knowing glances from their long, ardent eyes. 
Manet's women are just naturally unmoral. 




PORTRAIT DE MADAME X 
By Pierre-Auguste iienoir 



-Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 
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SHORES OF THE RIVER LOING 
By Alfred Sisley 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



while Renoir's are knowingly so. Renoir's 
brush models them largely, but he is mostly 
interested in their brilliancy of skin and in 
the texture of the flesh ; grace, symmetry, 
beauty of line were secondary considerations. 

"Renoir's Liseuse is a small picture of a 
young girl industriously reading a book. It 
was one of the original Caillebotte bequest. 

%i Le pont de chemin de fer a Chatou ( 1 88 1 ) 
is much more of a picture of spring, with the 
horsechestnut trees in bloom, than of a rail- 
road bridge. The whole scene sings of spring 
and youth, sap and strength. The sky line is 
blue and white. The air, the trees, all mois- 
ture-laden, show a day quite different from 
the bright day of his green and blue Bord de 
la Seine a Champrosay." 

Of Alfred Sisley only one example, "Shores 
of the River Loing," was shown at the Insti- 
tute, but of his art our critic has much to say. 



"Sisley," says Mr. Borgmeyer, "whose pic- 
tures seem like finest harmonies to our eyes 
today, and whose pictures at least seem in- 
offensive enough to pass unnoticed, came in 
for his full share of abuse when he exhibited 
his lilac-colored tones, rose-tinted lilac, when 
he wished to express sunlight. They called 
them artificial hues. Sisley was obstinately 
searching for light. He had the feeling for 
light in the highest degree, and if he did not 
attain the power of Claude Monet, he at least 
knew how to give a sensation of extraordinary 
space and atmosphere. He saw the laughing- 
mood of nature. He painted simple scenes of 
rivers and their leafy banks, villages and coun- 
try scenes, gay with spring flowers or shiver- 
ing under snow. Sisley may be called the 
sweet man of this school, his works being 
quieter, sweeter, less forceful than those of 
the others." 
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By Claude Monet 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 
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Of Claude Monet's works, whose "Cathe- 
dral at Rouen" and "L'Eglise De Vetheuir 
we reproduce, Mr. Borgmeyer observes: 

"They are not as full of strength, force and 
vitality as some of the works of the other men. 
You may even feel that he himself is some- 
what lacking in individual character, but that 
is a mistake. There is no lack of force of 
character in Claude Monet. He fought his 
own battles and then took a hand in Manet's 
when Manet was gone. He stood by Zola 
when the country was aroused to fury by his 
defense of Dreyfus, and he refused the Deco- 
ration of the Legion of Honor when it was 
offered him, remembering too well the insults 
heaped upon him in the past. 

"There is a certain feeling of likeness in 
five or six of these pictures by Claude Monet ; 
at any rate, more so than in the eight by 
Renoir. His interest has been centered in the 
material aspects of nature, air, mist, haze, fog, 
veils and vapors ; dust, wind, rain, snow, sun- 



shine, light; the earth itself and the waters of 
the earth. He is opposed to the academic out- 
line and was among the first to feel that line 
and color were dependent on light, so he places 
lines as far as possible where nature places 
them. This arrangement of line was new to 
French painting and opened a vast field for 
imitators. 

"In his Rouen Cathedrale this emotional 
side is of old age, while in the Railroad Sta- 
tion it is of smoke, steam and movement. This 
last is easy to see, but the suggestion of old 
age in the cathedral is more subtle. He sug- 
gests it in his sky, a yellowish sky that goes 
well with age. This sky makes the stones of 
the cathedral look older. Had he used a clean, 
bright, blue sky it would have taken from the 
age of the scene. 

"Claude Monet uses his skies principally to 
intensify his local subjects. The Cathedral is 
a good example of this ; the yellowish sky and 
the old, long-exposed stones of the cathedral 
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are in character, and the whole sug- 
gests age. It has a dramatic qual- 
ity, too. It fills the whole frame 
and runs out of it, with a big feel- 
ing that makes it striking. This 
picture of the facade of the Rouen 
Cathedrale is one of m any that 
Claude Monet painted of the same 
s u b j e c t — twenty-five of them, I 
think." 

Of Edouard Manet's "Le Bal- 
con" seen at the Institute and here- 
w i t h illustrated, Mr. Borgmeyer 
says: "The raison d'etre for c Le 
balcon' was the search for reality. 
Manet happened to see some such 
a group as this and chose it as a 
subject to paint. It is reality, but 
not a reality like his Olympia where 
he made the pose himself and 
painted it as reality, so that this is 
a step in advance of his Olympia. 
The two women in white suggest 
nothing of their mental traits, 
although the one seated on a divan 
is a freely suggested likeness of 
Berthe Morisot. All three, and the 
dog, are on the balcony presumably 
to see something, or to get a breath 
of fresh air, but as to knowing 
what they are thinking of or 
talking about, or what they would 
really enjoy seeing from the balcony, we 
are at an utter loss. Their personality is 
not revealed to us as a casual glance at 
real people similarly placed would reveal it. 
The man in the background is nothing but a 
fashion plate of the time. I feel sure that 
Manet's brother would have more personality 
than Manet has given to him in this portrait. 
But what is the use of looking for and finding 
the usual fault with Impressionism? In Ber- 
the Morisot he has almost caught at the 
thought. Four or five years later he painted 
a portrait of her called le Repos, where he 
succeeded in suggesting her personality 
through her profound and melancholy eyes. 
When Manet sent le Balcon to the Salon in 
1869 the public was simply contemptuous, not 




THE CATHEDRAL AT ROUEN 



By Claude Monet 



-Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



angered, as they had been over his Dejeuner 
sur I'herbe and Olympia. 

'The green balcony in the foreground and 
the brilliant blue in the background that Manet 
used to superpose a heightened note of color 
on a general scheme, already luminous in tone, 
caused the laughing crowd to stand about it 
all day. They were amused by the funny little 
dog just as the cat in Olympia had amused 
them. They thought the w omen slovenly 
dressed, neither pretty nor attractive, but they 
did not see that there was a compelling some- 
thing that made them take greater interest in 
this picture than in any other. The value of 
the painting itself and the peculiarities of the 
technique were what ought to have interested 
them in le Balcon:- 




LE BALCON 

By Edouard Manet 



-Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 
(Legacy of Custave Cailicbottc) 



